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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its atm. however, 
isto give its readers also a supply of general intellig-nee, and 
the news of the day. 

Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimem numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.s) ould return 
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Norsery &ruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of the most ; approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping. manufactured 
by the Community. 

8 Newuovuse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with tie various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carer, 0. H. Mituer, C. Ops, Agents. 


an “assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags? 
Maaufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H W. Burnuam, 2 ¢ : 
ecm O. Noves, 5 Superintendents. 


Cravats : Satin Spring Cravats| of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Saran Van Veutzer, Superintendent, 


I ee ee 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and tor sale at 


the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work ‘done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 


H. M. Warers. Miller. 


LPEPRALADALLI LILO 


Fresh Tomatoes==Hermeticatly Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use 


nnary PPLPLP LLLP LILLIA 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Midison Co. 


~ Wallingford ¢ Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, W. A LLINGFORD, CONN. 
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FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
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THE BEREAN; A Mannal for the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.- By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1 59 - 

BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilat’on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches: presenting. 

tion with their History, a summary view 

128 pages, 


in connec 
of their Religious and Social Theories 
Price 50 cts. Printe’? and published at} 


octavo 1 
Cireular, Oneida NY. 


the office of the 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 


there by 


The New Jerusalem, 

Let us take a comprehensive view of 
what the New Testament teaches us about 
the New Jerusalem. If we are seeking 
fellowship with the Primitive church, we 
are seeking the New Jerusalem ; and that, 
in fact, is the same thing which Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, were seeking—a city out 
of sight. There is more light for us than 
there was for them, and it is quite as im- 
portant that we should seek a knowledge 
of the great heavenly organization that 
surrounds Christ. 
The first passage in which the New Je- 
rusalem is spoken of, is Gal. 4:26, where 
it is said, ‘Jerusalem which is above is free, 
which is the mother of us all.’ In Heb, 
12: 22, Panl speaks again of the ‘ heaven- 
ly Jerusalem,’ snd refers to it, not as 
something to be hereafter created, but as 
then existing. He says, ‘Ye are come 
unto mount Sion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an innumerable company of an- 
gels, to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born,’ &c. Both passages in- 
dicate that the New Jerusalem was then 
existing ‘above ;’ and yet we find that 
the great promise of redemption to the 
saints in this world, and the spiritual 
world, was carried forward to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, when the elect 
should all be gathered, and both those 
who were alive, and the dead in Christ, 
should be caught up together to meet the 


Lord. The great organization seemed to 
have been in waiting till the Second 


Coming ; and yet we have these passages 
indicating that the New Jerusalem was 
already formed. How are these two facts 
to be reconciled ? 

First I observe that Christ, in his par- 
able of Dives and Lazarus, represents 
Lezarus as going into the presence of 
Abraham : he was carried by angels into 
Abraham’s bosom. He went into the 
world of the dead, into the same world 
with Dives ; yet he is represented as in 
a state of comparative blessedness, while 
Dives was ina state of torment. The 
region of the spiritual world where Abra- 
ham was, was at least a pleasant, com- 
fortable place, and Lazarus was carried 
angels, Again, Christ said to 
his disciples when he left them, ‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions: I go 


te prepare a place for you.’ And where 





fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 ets. 


r= Past Volumes of the Cirenlar and the | 
Perfectionist, can be furnished: and any of the! 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts | 
of th. e country. 

di Pors-ns writing to uson business con- | 
nectel v th the Circu/ar.or for the purpose of or- 
dering anv o the ahove publications. are particu | 
larly requested to write ther name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible 


Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
colunn, the Cire/zr is offered to those who wish it, 
83 the gospel is. without money and without price 
It is supported at present. first and principally, by 
the funis of the Oreila Association and its branch 
@: sscon lly, by the free contributions of its friends 
anla few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Or expectation, however, is that the iden 
ofa Pree Dury Resiaiors Press, as the comple- 
ment an] consunmation of Free Schools,Free Church - 
e%,and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
becone known. and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Cireular, as the embotiment of that idea, will | 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, 
Vea Faree aan 





ters d thousand @cllars, 


| did he go 2? Did he not go where Abra- 


| gathered ; 


' received 


’ » ‘ it: oly vith » 
ord ena e it ae “la work to be done in them all, by their! and he thereby passed into his own indi our minds with the aext passage in which 


ham was? It was there that at the 
Second coming the righteous were to be 
for it is said. ‘ 
from “the east and the west, and shall sit 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.’ 
where 


they shall come 


down with A 
| There was the centering place, 
these fathers were ; and we may suppose 
there was some spiritual law by which 
their descendeuts as they passed into the 
invisible world, gathered arotind them in 
some form of society. Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob would then be the apex of the 
mags, the culminating point ; and yet it 
is clear that they were not fully saved, 
or organized in the vlorv of the resnrrec- 
* These all died in faith, not having 
the There was vet 


tion. 


union ney Christ. It « seems Mp el to us 
then, that when Christ told his disciples 
he was going to prepare a place for them, 
he meant that he was going to this cen- 
tral region of the house of Israel ; there 
to commence his kingdom. There was a 
mass of human spirits there that approxi- 
mated to Christ, and were prepared to 
receive him and be glorified by him. Mo- 
ses and Elijah are examples. The mate- 
rial for his glorified kingdom was to come 
out of the Jewish nation ; and the fathers 
of the nation were in Hades ; so he went 
where they were. He was to prepare a 
place ; the region of these spirits, though 
it was a comparative paradise, was still 
to be improved. It was already a city, 
but it was not in a glorified state. There 
were vast changes to be effected before 
it would be prepared for the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. 

The next passage whicn I will refer to, 
is one which exhibits the state of this 
city immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. In the 7th of Revelations, 
the promised time has come, when it was 
said, the saints should be gathered to- 
gether from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, and 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob. The 144,000 are sealed, and a 
great multitude out of every nation are 
with them before the throne.-—White 
robes are given to them, and they are 
represented as redeemed. What might 
be called a resurrection, has passed upon 
them. 

That they were not fully redeemed be- 
fore, is evident from. the crying of the 


vidual resurrection. So it was necessary 
that the body of the Jewish nation should 
die, that its soul might pass into the 
resurrection, 

Christ had a special attachment to the 
body as well as to the soul of the Jewish 
nation. He looked upon the visible Jeru- 
salem and wept over it. He said, ‘ How 
often would I have gathered thy children 
together, as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, &c. That attraction 
which he had for the nation on earth 
must have existed also in the invisible 
church, in Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the fathers that were in natural sym- 
pathy and connection with the Jews, 
If it made Christ weep to behold their 
awful wickedness, if it so drew upon his 
heart that he gave way to such a lamen- 
tation, it would hold in bonds of sorrow 
the invisible church. Though Christ 
wept over it, he straightened un into the 
majesty of justice, and predicted its de- 
struction, and did destroy it. 

In the state we have described, previous 
to the Second Coming, the New Jerusalem 
saints were only partially organized.— 
They were in a preliminary state of or- 
ganization, but they needed to take ina 
new center, and Christ was to become 
the center of the nation: and precisely 
at the time that he became the center, 
the visibie part of it was destroyed. 

But the Second Coming was not the 
consummation of glory. We see the visi- 
ble part of the Jewish nation destroyed, 
and the invisible, spiritual part ready to 
go into new relations, It is like he case 
of a woman who was married to an un- 





souls beneath the altar, which is described 
in chap. 6. What effect the Jewish na- | 
tion on earth had upon that heavenly 
city previously, we cannot tell ; but there 
is every reason to believe that the con- 
nection between that heavenly city and 
the earthly Jerusalem was a realone, and 
that it was oppressive to that city, at 
the time of this cry. The cry was for 
vengeance on them that dwelt on the 
earth, I see nothing at all irrational in 
supposing that the irivisible Jerusalem 

was so connected with the visible, that’ 
they did want vengeance to be inflicted 
upon the visible Jerusalem in order that. 
they might rise from the dead and be- 
glorified. And accordingly at the Sec- | 
ond Coming, the visible Jerusalem was, 
utterly destroyed, dashed in pieces like a| 
potter’s vessel. It was like the rolling’ 
away of the stone from the sepulchre of 
Christ, and the dashing aside of the keep- 
ers by the angels ; and it let the invisible | 
church up into the resurrection and life, 
We see no other way to understand the 





up to this time, notwithstanding they! 
were ina far more blessed condition than 
Dives. They were still,eucompassed by 
the oppressive magnetism of the Jewish 
nation, including the visible part of it ; 
and it was necessary that there should. 
au utter destruction of the visible, 
that the invisible might have its freedom, | 
Christ’s body died 


he 


and follow Christ. 





promises,’ 


‘lates to their antecedent 


believing husband, and her husband is 
dead. Thus far we have got in the his- 
tory of the New Jerusalem. The hus- 
band is dead, and the wife feels new life 
and freedom in consequence of her eman- 
cipation—freedom to go into fellowship 
with Christ and the Father, 

Now there are three other passages in 
the book of revelations, that protrude, 
as we may say, from the general surtace 
jof the book ; ail of them relating to tie 


same organization. A close examination 


of these passages wili, I think, enable 
us to trace its history yet further, 
The first is the 14th chapter; where 


John ‘saw a Lamb standing on the mount 
Sion, and with him a hundred and forty- 
four thousand, having his Father’s name 


written in their forehead. And they 
sung a new song,’ &c. Here is the same 
company mentioned before, and the 


Lamb is among them. But the thing to 
be particularly noticed in this passage is, 


that these 144.000 are ‘ they which were 


not defiled with women, for they are vir- 


facts recorded, than that Abraham and | gins’ This is a natural description of 
ull the righteous were yet to be redeemed | their rising intoa sate of freedom and 


emancipation, but not being yet married. 
The Lamb ir with them, but the charac- 


teristic of their state at presenty is, tht 


‘they are ‘virgins.’ I do not cofceive 
that the expression, ‘These are they 
which were not defiled with women,’ re- 
course or char- 
This 


acter in this world particularly, 


, expression necessarily connects itself in 
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they are brought to view, chap. 19th.— 
Here it is said, that ‘ the marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and his bride hath made 
herself ready.’ In the first passage the 
wife is ina virgin state. Christ had been 
doing what he promised his disciples he 
would do-—preparing a place—a city.— 
He had brought his saints into a state 
where they were proncunced virgins.— 
Then follows the announcement, ‘ The 
bride hath made herself ready ; the mar- 
riage of the Lamb is come.’ Christ said 
he would go and prepare a place ; and 
now we have it announced that the bride 
hath made herself ready—Christ has 
done his work. What it was that finally 
made them ready, we, of course, must 
judge as best we can ; but we see that a 
preparation, something like courtship, 
had taken place. 

To begin back—we find this body in 
existence, not organized, yet under the 
same roof, as you may say, with hell, and 
married to an unbelieving husband. Then 
we find the husband killed and the wo- 
man free. In the next place we find her 
with the Lamb, ina virgin state, and 
then comes a marriage and wedding sup- 
per. 

Now goa step further. In the last pas- 
sage we shall refer to, (chap 21,) the apos- 
tle is called to see the holy city, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband. The 
marriage has taken place ; and the bride, 
the Lamb’s wife, the holy Jerusalem, is 
descending out of heaven from God. Ob- 
serve that the Gentiles ‘do bring their 
glory and honor into it ;’ the leaves of its 
trees are for the healing of the nations, 
and all people are to be blessed in that 
holy city, showing that this is the wind- 
ing up. 

To conclude: we are among the 
Gentiles, whose calling it is to bring 
glory and honor into this city. We do 
not live in the time of its marriage with 
an unbelieving husband, or in the time 
of its emancipation, or when it was pro- 
nounced a virgin ; not in either of these 
times of preparation. We live after its 
marriage with the Lamb. The holy city 
that was over the Primitive church and 
that they longed for, is a very different 
thing to us from what it was to them. 
{t is coming down asa bride adorned for 
her husband, in marriage glory—a bridal 
city ; and consequently if we are to tune 
our harps to their songs, and have fellow- 
ship with their happiness, in their pres- 
ent state, we must have the bridal spirit. 
— Home-Talk. 





A Law of Influx. * 

In all cases where communication has 
been established with heavenly influences, 
pressure of duty brings upon persons cor- 
responding inspiration. The stronger the 
pressure, the more desire, and the more 
influx of the Spirit. This seems to have 
been the secret of Christ’s meaning when 
he said to his disciples, ‘1t is expedient 
for you that I go away; for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you.’ While they enjoyed his presence 
and personal instruction, there was nat- 
urally no vacuum in their hearts for the 
influx of the Spirit ; but after he left them, 
the earnestness of their desire soon pre- 
sented a strong attraction to it, and it 
came upon them like a rushing mighty 
wind. 

Experience will lead any one to desire 

, 





responsibility or necessities, because they ; 
will find it true, as even worldly philos-| 
ophy teaches, that the more they have 
to do, the more they can do. On the 
other hand, it is good for persons who in 
any particular sphere have absorbed a 
good deal of responsibility, to retire, that 
others may be in better condition to re- 
ceive the influx of the Spirit. 
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The Alimentary Law. 

The process of spirituality is analogous to that 
of digestion. The body is accustomed to receive 
a great variety of aliments, of which one part is 
adapted to make good blood, and go to the nour- 
ishment of the system, and another part is innu- 
tricious and to be rejected. The process of diges- 
tion ina healthy person may be generally des- 
cribed as the separation of these two qualities in 
food, with the assimilation of the one and the ex- 
pulsion of the other. A similar vital process 
takes place apparently in our mental and epiritual 
natures. What we read, whatever we give mental 
attention to, is food for the mind. It is of the 
same mixed character with that of our physical 
diet, part adapted to enter into the life-circulation, 
and part to be thrown off. Even in the system of 
the affections the same law holds. We continually 
receive into us from every avenue and sense, and 
on the spiritual side as well as the physical, more 
than we can profitably retain, and the condition 
of health requires an active discrimination, vol- 
untary or involuntary, to beall the time going on. 

This assumption that we are throughout eating 
beings and are governed by certain alimentary 
laws in the mind as well as body, suggests a few 
practical hints for our proper regulation. 

1. It oppos2s the extreme daintiness or fastidi- 
ousness which requires that our mental food 
should be only of a certain perfect kind. As we 
eat apples with the skins on, and a portion of 
bran in our flour, aud sume think they are more 
wholesome thus eaten, so we should be content 
with a mixture of what we might deem commun, 
and by itself unprofitable, in our reading, social 
communications, &c. 

2, It opposes the opposite theory of indiscrim- 
inate mingling, or Universalism. Life depends 
on a continuvus and energetic process of separa- 
tion pertaining t» the suul as well as the body. 
The true policy is to cultivate a healthy appetite, 
be discreet in choosing our books, associations, 
and objects of attention, and then depend on the 
life power to assimilate only such material as is 
adapted to our wants, casting the residuum away. 

3. The digestive power of the mind and spirit 
may be strengthened bya habit of voluntary 
criticism, and especially by the confession of 
Christ. The latter is all-essential. It is that by 
which alone we can be enabled to drick ‘any 
deadiy thing’ without hurt. We are surrounded 
by a mixed umverse, whose impressions we are 
all the cime drinking in; and there is but one 
subtle refined part that can give us life, that is 
Christ. The confession of Christ strengthens in 
us the vital affinities which enable us to discern 
and receive this good element in all that we par- 
take of, and to separate what is grosser. The 
faith and confession of Christ are the necessary 
condiments for seasoning all our intercourse with 
nature. With these vur vital forces are complete. 

4. If Christ is an element of all our food, men- 
tal and physical, and we have a discerning power 
of faith to feed on him, casting away all else, 
(which seems to be inaccordance with many Bible 
expressions,) the effect must be to build upa 
truly spiritual and immortal nature in us, fitting 
us by a course of natural progress and develop- 
ment, (as the Primitive church were fitted) for 
the resurrection. Our bodies thus become tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost, and Christ is all and in 
all.—c. w. N. 





Future Telegraph Lines. 

The failure of the Atlartic Telegraph enterprise 
is a temporary disappointment, but will be fol- 
lowed we apprehend, by other and more prudent 
attempts to accomplish the connection of the two 
continents. Une route already in contemplation 
is that by way of Greenland, Iceland, the Faroe 
Islands, and Scotland; and another that is pro- 
posed is by way of our North West Coast, the 
Aleutian Islands, Kamtschatka and Siberia, ma- 
king the European terminus at Moscow. This 








last plan strikes us favorably, as it will girdle and 


put in communication so large a part of the earth, 
Russia is a young and growing nation; Japan is 
just opening. herself to civilization; Oregon, Fra 
zer River, and California are interesting and 
growing localities ; and the As.atic route touches 
them all. It can be built and maintained without 
risk, as most of the distance is by land. Let us 
have the World’s Telegraph Line, uniting all the 
principal nations, and then a universa! language— 
then peace, brotherhood, Christianity, Com— but 
we'll stop.—a. w. N. 





Socialism and the Springfield Republican, 

The Springfield Republican, in most respects 
a readable paper, shows a strange monomania on 
the subject of socialism. It has constituted itself 
the special champion of familism, and accordingly 
holds itself in readiness to pounce on every thing 
which looks like an attempt to introduce any 
state different from the ‘established order of 
things.’ Spiritualism, Free Love, Fourierism, &c., 
&e., each and all, receive ‘wholesome discipline’ 
whenever the attention of the Republican is di- 
rected to those subjects. In its issue of the 17th 
inst., the new social project of Albert Brisbane, 
to invest a million of dollars in a great western 
farm, managed on joint-stock principles, and 
worked by machinery on a vast scale, is very 
roughly handled. It states at the outset, that 
‘all projects of this kind have thus far failed ;’ and 
intimates that no other result can be anticipated 
for at least a long time tocome. It then makes 
some very good remarks about the nature of true 
reform, (of which, by and by) and proceeds to 
quote the following paragraph from one of Mr. 
Brisbane’s articles in the Tribune: 

“The isolated household of civilization is the 
same in principle as the savage hut ; in details, it 
has been perfected and embellished. Under this 
system, a hundred couples with their children 
require a hundred separate houses, a hundred 
kitchens, a hundred kitchen fires, a hundred sets 
of cooking utensils, a hundred cooks. etc.; they 
prepare a hundred separate meals, do a hundred 
washings, a hundred marketings, and carry on 
all other operations in the same complicated man- 
ner. With a true domestic organization, one 
large kitchen, with three divisions, three fires 
and ten experienced cooks, would take the place 
of the hundred, and, in addition to the saving of 
hands and materials, the work could be far better 
done.” 

This strikes us as one of the most forcible par- 
agraphsin Mr. Brisbane’s disquisitions, and ought 
tu arrest the attention of every man who wishes 
to see the present burdened cundition of the hu- 
man race ameliorated. It suggests at once how 
a vast amount of labor, and that of the unattractive 
and drudging kind, may be saved, thus affording 
time for nobler pursuits. But it affects the Re- 
publican otherwise than favorably. Thus: 

“Upon Mr. Brisbane’s farm, we are to have the 
family relations wiped out—in fact, if not num- 
inally. The influence of home is to be dispensed 
with. The sacred privacy of family hfe, what- 
ever there may exist of it, 1s to be surrounded by 
the din of other life. Life is to all a grand part- 
nership. Children are to run in common like pigs 
in Cincinnati. No man is to have a house of his 
own. There are to be noemulations. The drones 
are to live as well as the busy bees, and humanity 
is to find its level. The high are to be brought 
low, and the low are to be made high, by vi-tue 
of the character of the association. All grades of 
material are to be brought into contact. Men, 
women and children are to be huddled together 
in one vast building; to be fed from a limited 
number of kitchens; to feed on what the cooks 
choose to give; and each is to have but one voice 
in a hundred, or more, in ordering the current of 
his or her life,’ 

We have no thought of urging persons to adopt 
Mr. Brisbane’s scheme, believing there is one al- 
ready in successful operation which is greatly 
superior ; but we think the Republican two hasty 
in concluding that if it were adopted, all the evils 
above enumerated would necessarily follow. Mr. 
Brisbane only proposes, as we understand his plan, 
to take advantage on his ‘great fart’ of the prin- 
ciple already so successfully applied in cities, on 
steamships, &c. Would the Republican wish to 
be understood that every family in New-York 
City should have its own kitchen and bakery ? 
that every private family boarding ata hotel, 
should do its own washing and baking? or that 
every family which voyages to Europe should 
carry with them a portable oven? The fact is, 
that civilization, as it advances, displaces many 
things whick once went to nmke up our idea of 
the family, with improvements and facilities which 
remind one more or less of Communism; and 
hence the Republican may as well find fault with 
civilization itself,and with the great improvements 
which follow in its train, as to find fault with Mr. 
Brisbane’s joint stock project. The world must 
go along distance backward before (in the lar- 
guage of the Republican) ‘ the privacy of family life 


may exist wu-surrounded by the din of other life. 

But listen again to the Republican: 

“Tt is strange to us that men having a common 
knowledge of human nature and exercising a 
common observation of domestic life can enter- 
tain the idea that a large number of faxilies can 
live in common without constant discord. Proba- 
bly all men have seen this thing tried, on a small 
scale. Even the daughter-in law and the mother- 
in-law cannot keep house together. A number of 
families, however closely affiliated, look upon 
community of housekeeping as a sad necessity, 
and long for separation as naturally as they hun- 
ger for food. There probably never lived a mar. 
ried pair who, in their inmost natures, did not 
regard the circumstances that denied them a 
separate family life as calamitous. A true love 
between man and woman seeks always, and by 
the demands of nature, for separation into its 
real unity as an element of society.” 


/ This paragraph has two ideas—that discord 


must be the result of a combination of families, 
and that it is natural for lovers tu seek for iso. 
lation. In regard to the first it may be said, 
that asa general rule there is more or less discord 
even between husband and wife, after the honey- 
moon is past. Human nature is such, in its pres- 
ent imperfect condition, that where two individ- 
uals live in constant contact with each other, 
they aro almost certain to find occasions of mu- 
tual discord and dissatisfaction, unless Christian 
charity is the element of their union and the 
medium of their intercourse. So that if one would 
find complete harmuny he must live separate 
from every body, (and even then it is a question 
whether he would not find abundant discord 
among his own passions,) or he must receive the 
spirit of charity or the spirit of Christ, which is 
itself an element of harmony, and is able to make 
all live in harmony who will receive it. The 
same divine power that will render it possible for 
two to live together without discord, if allowed 
free play will make a heaven here below. We 
believe with the Republican, that when ‘ the in- 
dividual elements of society shall have assumed 
their legitimate relation to Gud and each other, 
the perfect social organization will result natu- 
rally. while from discordant, materials a perfect 
social order can never be obtained.’ 

In regard to the idea, that lovers naturally 
seek isolation, it may be said: ‘That fact proves 
nothing. so long as human nature is subject to the 
curse, and perverted by evil influences. Thata 
thing is natural, does not necessarily indicate that 
it is right, or that it will be forever expedient.— 
Idol-worship is the most inveterate of all natural 
tendencies, and the most wicked. Many things 
natural forchildren are ignored by men. But if 
it be admitted that this isolating tendency in re- 
spect to love be natural, it must also be admitted 
that it is natural for Jove to be social and genial- 
The Republican will readily admit that there is a 
wonderful tendency of this kind, otherwise, it would 
not have been under the necessity of writing 
so many articles against socialism and Free Love- 
Probably the true view is this: The love tendency: 
like the, religious tendency, is two-fold in its 
action. , Both seek solitude, and both seek so- 
ciety. In our approaches to God, we at times 
feel like retiring apart, and at other times it is 
quite as natural for us to worship God in ‘ the 
great congregation.’ It is no more natural for 
love to always seek isolation than for religion.— 
And here it is proper to remark, that while fam- 
ilism only provides for the isolated action of love, 
Communism provides for its two-fold action. 

In conclusion, the Republican says, ‘The very 
height of Christian forbearance and love will be 
required for Mr Brisbane’s project, and that is 
not expected along until the millennium comes. 
Setting Mr B’s project aside, we are able tc inform 
our respectable cotemporary, that the Oneida 
Community of Perfectionists furnishes an exam. 
ple of two hundred persons living together in 
greater harmony than ordinary families: and ac- 
cording to its own rule, we must conclude that 
the millennium of forbearance and love have al- 
ready come along. So mote it be.—w. a. H. 


Away with Medicine! 

The medical systems seem to us more and more 
unreasuuable in theory, and, to use a plain word, 
murderoue in practice. When a man is sick, how 
unreasonable to give himself up blindly into the 
hands of another equally blind, to be experimen- 
ted upon, when his business should be to seek the 
Lord and the repentance necessary to remove the 
causes of hismalady! And how positively dreadful 
the fact that when people most need rest, when na- 
ture is in a struggle with disease, and all its en- 
ergies are required for the emergency, they should 
then be plied with some foreign, noxious abomina- 
tion under the name of medicine, such as would 








revolt and poisun the stomach of a well man !— 
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We .smile at the medicine-charms and incanta- 
tions of western savages ; but how far superior to 
them is the authorized medical practice of -our 


civilized M. D.’s? 





Fruit as Food, 

Next to faith and thankfulness, we regard fruit- 
eating as one of the best things for the health. 
We have been f.vored this season with a free use 
of fruit, and speak from experience in testifying 
to its kindly effects. Fruit is evidently the natu- 
ral food of man, and it is.surprising that it has so 
small a place as yet in the diet of the country- 
The smaller fruits, as the strawberry, raspberry, 
currant, gooseberry, cherry, &c., are placed by 
nature in the season of heat and thirst, and who- 
ever misses them at this season denies himself, we 
think, one of the most efficacious as well as de- 
lightful prescriptions. If we can judze by our 
own feelings, they give increased fluidity and vi. 
vacity to the blood, calmness to the nerves, ac- 
tivity to perspiration, and clearness to the brain. 
One of the missions of Communism will be to 
increase fruit-growing and fruit-eating. 





A Creed of Four Articles. 

Christianity begins with faith in Christ asa 
whole Savior, and confession of him. 

It manifests itself by love and good works. 

It implies separation from the world, and a 
spirit of continuous, everlasting improvement. 

Its result is resurrection, its reward eterna! 
life in the glory of the Father. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FOREIGN. 
The steamship Indian, bringing interesting in- 
tellgence from Europe, arrived at Quebec on Sat- 
urday the 24th inst. The Agawemnun and 
Valorous, of the Atlantic Telegraph squadron, 
arrived at Queenstown, Ireland, on the 12th 
inst., seven days after the arrival there of the 
Niagara and Gorgon. Tne final break in the 
Telegraph cable took place just below the stern 
of the Agamemnon, after 146 miles had been paid 
out of that vessel. The Agamemnon then re- 
turned to the rendezvous in mid-vcean, and cruised 
there for five days, expecting to meet the Ni- 
agara. On the Agamemnon arriving at Queens- 
town, it was resolved to take in coal, and start 
again on 17th inst., for a final attempt to lay the 
cable, there being still, on both ships, 2,500 miles 
of the cable left. The cause of the breakage is 
unknown, the strain upon the cable being at the 
time, as was supposed, quite light——In the 
British House of Lords, the bill permitting the 
House of Commons to admit Jews into Parliment, 
was passed on the 12th, with an amendment 
which prevents Jews from exercising eccelesi- 
astical patronage or acting as advisers to Her 
Majesty upon ecelesiastical appointments. In 
the House of Commons, the government of 
India bill was passed, amidst loud cheers. Sir 
E. B. Lytton has introduced into Parliament a 
bill to establish a settled form of government in 
New Caledonia, that part of British North Amer- 
ica to which, in consequence of the recent gold 
discoveries on Frazer River, a great stream of 
population is now directed. The bill of Sir E. 
B. Lytton passed toa second reading.——The 
Earl of Malmesbury stated in the House of Lords, 
that the government intended to remove from 
the Cuban waters the squadron now stationed 
there, the object of which was to suppress the 
slave traffic, and which has given rise to the com- 
plaints about the detention and search of Ameri- 
can yessels, but there was no intention what- 
ever of discontinuing the blockade of the coast of 
Africa.——Queen Victoria having been invited 
by the Emperor Louis Napoleon to visit France, 
and attend the approaching fetes, or grand naval 
review to take place at Cherbourg, accepts the in- 
vitation, and will be at Cherbourg on the 4th of 
August, accompanied by Prince Albert and the 
Karl of Malmesbury, Misister of Foreign Affairs. 








THE THREATENED INDIAN WAR. 

There are serious apprehensions of a general 
Indian war in the Territories of the Pacific. Be- 
sides the recruits recently ordered thither from 
New York, which were to proceed by water, via 
Panama, a portion of the troops now with Gen. 
Johnston in Utah, has been ordered to proceed 
hy the overland route to Oregon. Col. Steptoe, 
of whose battle with the Indians, and his retreat, 
we gave a brief account in our last No., states in 
a letter since published, that the number of In- 
dians gathered against him in this attack, was 
more than a thousand. (Our former account put 
it at six hundred.) In reference to the cause of 
this hustile outbreak, Col. Steptoe says :—‘ This 
war has been maturing for some time; and I fear 








that many lives will be lost before a satisfactory 
adjustment can be arrived at. The savages ap- 
pear to have been excited by rumors that the 
Government intends to take possession of their 
lands ; and the act of the last Congress, for laying 
out @ military road from this place to the waters 
of the Upper Missouri, fully satisfied them of the 
truth of the rumor. The party to survey the 
road was just assembling here, [Fort Walla Walla,] 
and the fight with me has no doubt saved that 
party from massacre.’ 


If the statements of the foliowing paragraph 
from the N. Y. Evening Post, and others that we 
have seen of like import, are not incorrect, there 
is little canse for wonder at the present hostile 
attitude of the Indians of the Pacific Territories. 
The Post says: 

Contrary to established usage and to natural 
right, the United States have assumed to grant, 
absolugely, the lands of the Indians in Oregon 
and Washington territories, without previous pur- 
chase from them. They are driven hither and 
thither by white settlers, until they have little 
means of support; and at length the treaties ne- 
gotiated by authorized agents of the government, 
in which some patches of their own territories 
are secured to thein, are either rejected or passed 
over in silence and forgotten. Five treaties, with 
these Indians alone, remained unacted upon when 
Congress adjourned. Who can blame Indians or 
white folks for distrusting the good faith of the 
Government or its agents in making treaties at 
all? Who can wonder that, seeing an engineering 
party making a military road through the heart 
of their territory, they should conclude that they 
were to be cheated out of their lands and driven 
away as their fathers have been before them? 


Massacre or Curistians aT Jippau.—On the 
evening of the 15th of June, the Mohammedan 
inhabitants of Jiddah (a sea-port of Arabia, on 
the Red Sea,) rose and massacred the Christians, 
Among the victims were Mr. Page, the English 
Vice-Consul; M. Eveillard the French Consul, 
and his wife, and about twenty others. The Eng- 
lish and French Consulates were plundered. 





‘Uncte Tom’s Capin’ 1n Itaty,—This cele- 
brated book, having been translated ‘into Italian, 
has, we understand, lately received the special 
approval of the Pope, and has gained a circulation 
in Italy unequaled by any other book, being claim- 
ed by the Romanists, it is said, as peculiarly im- 
bued with the Catholic spirit of religion. The 
Christian Register states that by late accounts 
from Italy it learns ‘that a translation has ap- 
peared in which, by a single and slight change, 
the work 1s made more Catholic in the latter 
[i. e. the Italian] sense.’ 

‘The change made in the last Italian transla- 
tion,’ says the Register, ‘ will seem an odd one 
enough to Protestants, and is one little likely to 
please or to have ever been anticipated by Mrs. 
Stowe.’ The Romish doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception is by this translation wrought up 
with the fiction of Mrs. Stowe’s book. ‘The 
main offense of the old negro, and the cause of all 
his suffering, is represented to be his staunch ad- 
herence, in despite of Legree’s lash, to the lately 
promulgated dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion—a most lame and impotent conclusion, 
which the authoress will not adopt in her future 
editions in this country.’ : 


a 

New Use For PuorocraPHY.—Speaking of 
of the photograpic copy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, taken upon a surface no larger than 
apin’s head, which may now be seen in Salem, 
and can be read with a powerful microscope, 
the Salem Gazette says: 

“When such success in reducing the size of 
documents and likenesses has been attained by 
the photographic art, it iseasy to imagine what 
might be accomplished in time of war by the use 
ot the microsope. The most important official 
document could be contained in an ordinary vest- 
button, and worn with impunity by a spy in an 
enemy’s camp, or by a traitor eager to injure an 
active army of his own country.” 





Items. 
..-- Another cluster of immense trees, twenty- 
five in number, have been discovered on the route 
to the Yosmetic Falls in Califormia. The largest 
is thirty-six feet in diameter, but only about one 
hundred feet of the trunk is standing, the top 
having been blown off. The next largest is thir- 
ty-three and one-half feet in diameter, and, proba- 
bly, two hundred and seventy-five feet high.—In- 
t. 

..-Hon. Robert Dale Owen, American Charge 
to Naples, heretofore known as an infidel, is said 
to have become a believer in Christianity.— 
A prominent London infidel, has recently avowed 
a similar change. 

....Fruit-growing is an occupation of great 
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three or four hundred people, a steamer is 
specially employed to carry the fruit to New 
York. She makes daily tiips, and at this season 
is mainly loaded with Antwerp Raspberries.— 
The fruit business on the Hudson is comparatively 
new—this being the first season that a chartered 
boat has been engaged in it. The profits for six 
or eight weeks picking, are enormous—averaging 
from one hundred to two hundred dollars the 
acre of land devoted w the purpose.—Orleans 
Republican. 

.---Mohamet Pasha, the Turkish Rear Admi- 
ral, whose visit to the United States with a view 
to procure the construction of one or more ships 
for the Turkish navy, has been heretofore no- 
ticed, left Boston in the steamship Arabia on the 
14th inst., to return to Constantinople, via Liv- 
erpool and Londen, in pursuance of an order to 
that effect, recently received from the Sultan. 
The difficulty between the Turks and the Mon- 
tenegrins is thought to be the principal cause of 
the sudden recall of the Admiral. 

..--The Farm, a Manual of Agriculture, is 
the title of a new publication by Messrs Fowler 
and Wells, being a continuation of their valuable 
series of Hand-books, and containing much inform- 
ation in small compass. 130 pages; Price 30 cts. 





An Oneida Journal, 


Thursday, July 22.—A company went to Lenox 
Basin to pick raspberries; they returned with 
eighty quarts. Sometime ago, when the class 
of boys about the age of sixteen were criticised, 
they were advised to offer themselves individual- 
ly, fur criticism. A prominent one having done sv, 
he was the subject of three evenings talk, closing 
this evening quite satisfactorily. Experience 
proves sineere criticism to be an unfailing means 
of grace. 

Friday, 23.—The farming party finished a job 
of haying which they had taken from one of our 
neighbors. Unfavorable weather rendered the 
enterprize. simply remunerative, not much of a 
speculation. Evening was occupied with discus- 
sion of financial matters. 





Saturday, 24.—Conclusion of haying was cele- 
brated by a pic-nic in the east meadow. The en- 
tertainments of the occasion were, music by the 
band, singing, then supper with ice-creams, after- 
wards a dance on the grass, and ball-playing. 

Sunday, 25.—Our bag business has prospered 
well the year past. Two persons, with one or 
two boys, make it their business to cut out and 
prepare the bags for working on in the afternoon 
‘bee.’ This ‘bee’ of an hour's duration is com- 
posed mostly of women and girls who have no 
public business at that time. The assembling 
together every day and listening to the reading 
of some interesting book, is ‘pleasant as well as 
improving, and the profits of the last year have 
been quite encouraging. To-day the heads of 
this department proposed a ride for the benefit of 
those who had attended the bees with more or 
less regularity. Fifty-four persons were accomo- 
dated in four wagons. and rode to the top of a 
high hill three or four miles east of us, which 
commands ap extensive prospect. There they 
enjoyed their dinner in a grove, making a dessert 
of raspberries which grew in abundance near by. 
The prospect included, besides a limitless area of 
nnnameable country, the towns of Vernon, Verona 
and Lenox, and the villages of Oneida, Oneida 
Castle, and Durhamville, and more than all, the 
beautiful lake of Oneida. 

We will draw the curtain for a minute on the 
Wallingford Commune, by inserting a page of 
their current journal as it comes to us: 

“ Monday, July 12.—Haying is going off well. 
This evening has finished the ‘grufpbling’ for the 
present. [The Communes have occasionally what 
they call * grunbling meetings,” when there is gene- 
ral liberty to find fault, and we do up our grumb- 
ling all at once.] Some think we go over too 
much ground for the help we have, and all com- 
plain of lack of organization in the work, Mr. K. 
fails in his leadership in this respect. Mr. B. 
would lke to spend more time at the fruit-trees, 
but has too much other responsibility. A boy 
said he read in the ‘I1Tomestead’ that a zood far- 
mer would keep the fences clear from weeds: he 
saw Mr. P., when mowing, leave the weeds.— 
‘Nothing more.’ This caused a laugh, but was 
thought to be a good hint. We think on the 
whole that we have considerable good to look at, 
and that we are getting along pretty well, work 
and all_——The meeting last evening was par- 
ticularly edifying: part of the Journal, and Notes 
of an evening ineeting were read from the Circu- 





profit to many farmers in Ulster county and other 





river counties. At Milton, a little village of 
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13.—Mr. —— criticised. He was commended 
for faith, a self-sacrificing, public spirit, looks 
out for the good of all, isa good example in 
work, is faithful, energetic, &c.; is rather slow 
to respond to propositions sometimes, needs 
alittle of Mr. C.’s snap. He sometimes takes 
more work and respensbility upon him than 
he can do without depression of spirits. He 
makes those around him very free, is consci 

entious, bold for the truth always, and diffuses a 
spirit of justification. He was criticised for « 
lack of order in his room, leaves things here and 
there, is sometimes forgetful, owing to the in 

tensity with which he attends to whatever is on 
his mind or hands—cannot attend easil y totwo 
things at once. Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, after reading correspondence, were occu- 
pied by giving reasons for thankfulness in our- 
selves, the family, and our surroundings. As we 
had gone pretty thoroughly into the merits of 
grumbling, it was thought we had better look on 
the other side. Much was said. Mr. B. thought 
those that were here at the commencement o! 
the Community, could better appreciate the im 

provements in order, and in outward things gen- 
erally, and in unity. Several spoke of the growth 
of unity and brotherly love, of our success in 
work and freedom from accident and sickness, as 
occasions of gratitude.—— Friday.— Mr. B. men- 
tioned that one of our neighbers wus irritated by 
one of his cows being stoned by a member of our 
farming group. C. was the offender. The spirit 
that prompted such an act was faithfully criticised. 
This led to a criticism of some, for/harsh treat- 
ment of our own cattle, and a coarse, boisterous 
way of talking tothem. It was thought C. should 
go and confess his fault toMr. B. We think it is 
time for a thorough reform in that respect.” 


Monday, 26.—O. H. M., and H. A. H, left for 
Putney. Two or three silk peddlers also started 
out. ‘ Our Massachusetts friend,’ mentioned two 
weeks ugo, and who has been with us three 
weeks, being about to leave, expressed in our eve - 
ning meeting his friendly sentiments towards 
the Association, and received a corresponding ex - 
pression of esteem and interest. 

Tuesday Evening.—'The reading of the 1(th 
chapter of Matthew was called for, which formed 
the subject of conversation for the evening. The 
sincerity of Christ’s discourse was contrasted 
with the ‘sugary benevolence’ and Universalist 
‘Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth; I came not to send 
peace, but a sword. For I am come to set a man 
at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law, and a man’s foes 
shall be they of his own household. He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me: and he that, loyeth. son or daugh- 
ter more than me, is not-worthy of me,’&c. How 
different is this talk from what is generally heard 
at this day among professed disciples! How dif- 
ferent from the idea so prevalent among spiritual- 
ists and others, that there is no great fundamentai 
difference in the character of men—the main dis- 
tinction being in the matter of knowledge or ex- 
perience—one person occupying a different ‘ plane’ 
of experience from another, &c. Christ’s dis- 
course makes an end of all such philosophy. He 
draws a dividing line: on une side are those who 
confess him, and yield up the carnal life to be 
crucified ; and all the rest of the world on the 
other. Christianity originally signified the death 
of egotism and the. annihilation of selfishness ; 
and the significance of the term must be restored 
and maintained, before the power and ‘nfluence of 
Christianity will be again fully realized in the 
world. 

Wednesday, 28—Berry-parties seem to take 
the place this year of fishing excursions. The 
kitchen department have gone riding to-day, to» 
huckleberry pasture, some dozen miles off. 





Sympathetic Effect of Prayer. 

Christ said men ought always to. pray, 
and not to faint ; and illustrated the effect 
of perseverance, by relating the story of 
a poor woman who was exceedingly op- 
pressed by her adversary, and went to a 
judge to obtain redress. The judge 
feared not God, nor regarded man ; and 
refused at first to listen to her com- 
plaint. But she was in earnest, and be- 
lieved that her cause was just, and _per- 
severed in making her appeal, and plead- 
ing her case, till she evidently infected 





lar, and the different subjects discussed w:th 
freedom and inspiration.——Tuesday Evening, 


the mind of the judge, so that he sympa- 
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thized with her feelings, and it was ne- 
cessary to his own satisfaction, that he 
should avenge her. 

The secret of effectual prayer, evidently 
lies in getting the sympathy of God in 
favor of our desire; and he represents 
himself as affected by importunate and 
repeated petition. He allowed Abraham 
and Moses to persuade him ; and Christ 
was overcome by the artful perseverance 
of the woman, who wanted he should heal 
nis daughter. 

This principle may be usefully applied 
in our dealings with men. If we have a 
zood object, we may be bold and _ perse- 
vering in presenting its claims, endeavor- 
ing to make those to whom we appeal, 
sympathize with our feelings and so be 
carried away involuntarily into codpera- 
tion. 

We may take the promise, ‘ask and ye 
shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you,’ and ap- 
ply it in respect to any favor we may rea- 
sonably desire of man. We may knock at 
the doors of business with this faith in 
our hearts—knowirg not only that God 
can control the hearts of man in our 
favor, but that bold and earnest asking 
produces magnetic sympathy and wins 
its object. 





Overcoming evil with good, is, indeed, 
the only panacea for the world’s mala- 
dies. One who would really do good 
must first be good. In him who is joined 
to God vitally, goodness becomes a prin- 
ciple of growth—a spirit of life capable 
of bearing fruit after its kind. 

In Christ the goodness of God was in- 
carnated, and was subjected to the se- 
verest test possible to prove its strength 
and soundness, No greater provocation 
could have been given than that which 
Christ calmly endured in his final scene 
with the Roman soldiers. And how com- 
plete must have been Satan’s defeat when 
goodness had drank the bitter cup to its 
dregs, uttering the victorious cry, ‘Father 
forgive them for they know not what they 
do!’ Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.—e. c. 





The Crystal Palace--The Iguanodon Matched. 


[A Tourist in England writes to the Springfield 
Republicaz of his visit to the Sydenham Crystal 
Palace, and in the following paragraph describes 
the marvels of the surrounding grounds. His hit 
at the extraordinary figure made by fashionable 
ladies at the present time is rather effective :] 

The original Crystal Palace, built for the 
World’s Exhibition some five years ago, was 
afterwards purchased by a company and re- 
moved to Sydenham, about six miles from Lon- 
don. The design of the company was to make 
it a museum of art, science, and useful inven- 
tions. Let ustake the train, pausing a moment 
on London bridge to feel the throb of the vast 
pulse of life beating across its arteries, and to 
glance at the chaos of wherries, colliers and 
steamboats covering the Thames. Twenty 
minutes, and we have arrived. You pass 
through the station house, and are within the 
grounds 
acres, laid out with most exqusite taste. Every 
rod of the grass is beautifully shaven, and every 
flower-bed and all the shrubbery brilliant with 
searlet, and white, and yellow. Perhaps the 
grand fountains are playing. They are the 


most stupendous in the world. Six millions of 


gallons of water are required-to supply them a 
ringle hour. Jets are shooting up into the air 
sixty feet higher than Bunker Hill monument, 
and around them, like palm leaves round the 
trunk, are innumerable lesser ones. How 
beantifully the white spray gleams across the 
blue sky! How deliciously cool the whole at- 
mosphere! Then see the overflow from the 
enormous basins, runnimg in cataracts for six 
hundred fect down the slopes! Approach the 
basins and an exquisite net-work of crossing 
streams, like a wire fence, encireles them. It 
is, indeed Fairy Land. You wander through 


These consist of a bundred and sixty, 





the grounds till, passing the archery and cricket 
plots, you come tothe lower lakes, devoted 
to the illustration of the geologic period which 
preceded the creation of man. Hideous sauri- 
ans are sprawling about in the water and dis- 
playing their ugly shapes on the rocks. The 
Iguanodon, the Hylwosaurus, the Megalo- 
saurus,—huge monsters, as big as six ele- 
phants, with tails twenty feet long and j»ws 
that fitted them tc lunch en granite,—are all 
before you. Bull-frogs as large as oxen are 
puffing out their throats, leaving but one regret 
—that you could not hear them croak, just 
once. The mind at once takes a delicious 
retrospect of a hundred million years or so.— 
And yet abortions as these creatures are, I was 
led by a simple incident to think our age can 
match them. Will your lady readers pardon 
what 1 am about to say? While examining at 
a distance of twenty feet a huge Iguanodon, a 
fashionable woman expanded in the skirts to a 
degree I never before witnessed, went up quite 
close to the monster and inspected him with 
evident skepticism as to hissymmetry. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple that live in glass houses must not throw 
stones,” thought I; and could the monster 
have been restored to life and thought, I am 
sure he would have plumed himself on the con- 
viction that there was one creature at least on 
earth a good deal more deformed than himself, 
and would have sprawled back into the mud a 
highly elated Iguanodon. 





Dr. Livingstone at the Cape of Goud Hope. 


[The following pertains to a noble and interest- 
ing enterprise, the exploration and Civilization of 
Central Africa :] 

We have news of the safe arrival of Dr. 
Livingstone at the Cape of Good Hope, and of 
the warm welcome he there received from his 
numerous friends. A public dinner was given 
in his honor, at which, in a modest speech, he 
explained the manner in which he designed, in 
his second expedition, to follow up the discdv- 
eries which he had made in the first. 

Efforts have been made for centuries to get 
into the interior of Africa, but, unfortunately, 
they. have always been attempted through the 
unhealthy parts near the coast. On the south- 
eru part of the country Dr. Livingstone’s first 
expedition encountered the Kalihari desert, 
and the expedition which was s:nt out from 
Cape Town under Dr. Smith was prevented 
from penetrating the interior from the same 
cause. The unhealthy coast presented a bar- 
rier on both sides ; and the desert presented an 
obstacle on the south; but Dr. Livingstone 
and his companions succeeded in passing 
around it, and found a new and well-watered 
country beyoud. 

** When I passed into that country.”? he 
says, ** [ had not the smallest idea that there 
was such a want of cotton as I found to be the 
case when I went home to England. But 
there I saw the cotton growing wild and al- 
most everywhere, and sugar that was cllected 
all over the country.” 

The new expedition is to proceed first up 
the river Zambizi, the Portuguese having giv- 
en full permission for the exploration. ‘This 
river is very large, being equal in size to the 
Thames at London Bridge. It was not for- 
merly known to be a large river, on account of 
its beirg separated into five or six branches at 
its mouth before it reaches the sea. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone found 250. miles of the stream naviga- 
ble without a single obstruction A large coul- 
district was found above it, which the t-aveler 
describes as “‘ seeming to contain the elements 
of future civilization.” This region will be ex- 
plored by the expedition, after which fyrther 
explorations into the interior will be directed 
according to circumstances. 

Of the companions who are to accompany 
him in his new journey, he thus speaks : 

‘* Then I may state that, as we have to ex- 
amine the river, our expedition will be a 

ractical one. Itis not like those that have 
om sent to the North Pole. We hope to 
have something to show when we come back. 
Onr botanist is an economic botanist, and the 
geologist is a practical mining geologist ; and 
the naval officer, Captain Beddingfield, has had 
a great deal of experience in African rivers, 
and has not been deterred by the fear of suf- 
fering from African fever, any more than my- 
self, from volunteering to go on this expedition. 
He goes to examine te river system, and give 
us correct information about the river system 
and its navigability. And then we bave an 
artist and a photographer, to give an idea of 
what is to be seen in the country. 

“* But I think this expedition is placed in a 
somewhat peculiar position. I never heard of 
another expedition being similarly situated.— 
My companions are all put on their mettle —- 
They are aware that it is well known that when 
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doing what he might ;’ [laughter] so they are 
al] put on their mettle; anl I have the great- 
est confidence in their desire to accomplish the 
great objects of the expedition. 

“* When going into the country we don’t 
mean to leave our Christianity behind us.— 
[Cheers] I think we made somewhat of a 
mistake—indeed a very great mistake—-in In- 
dia; but where we are goivg, we will have no 
need to be ashamed of our Christianity. We 
go as Christians ; we ¢0 to speak to the people 
about our Christianity, and to try and recom- 
mend our religions to those with whom we 
come in contact. I have received the greatest 
kindness from all classes of people in the in- 
terior. I have found that only when we ap- 
“ese the confines of civilization, the people 

ecome worse. Such is the fact—the nearer 
we come to civiization we find the peo- 
ple very much worse than those who never 
had any contact with the white man, We 
hope we will be able by our conduct to recom- 
mend our religion to those with whom we come 
in contact ; and I hope Christian merchants 
and Christian men will yet go into the country 
and form a standard for commencing opera- 
tions amongst them.’—Jndependent. 





Epitaphs of the Early Christians. 


‘One cannot study a dozen monuments of 
pagan Rome,” says Mr Northcote, in his littie 
volume on the catacombs, “ without reading 
something of serrus or libertus, libertis liberta- 
busque posterisque eorum; [slave or freed- 
man, freedmen and freedwomen apd their 
posterity ;] and I believe the proportion in 
which they are found is about three out of 
every four. Yet, in a number of Christian 
inscriptions exceeding eleven thousand, and 
all belonging to the first six centuries of our 
era, scarcely six bave been found containing 
any allusion whatever——and even two or three 
of these are doubtful—to this fundamental 
division of ancient Roman society. 

‘* No one, we think, will be rash enough to 
maintain, either that this omission is the re- 
sult of mere accident, or that no individual 
slave or freedman was ever buried in the cata- 
combs. Rather, these two cognate facts, the 
absence from ancient Christian epitaphs of all 
titles of rank and honor on the one hand, or 
of disgrace and servitude on the other, can 
only be adequately explained by an appeal to 
the religion of those who made them. The 
children of the primitive Church did not record 
npon their, monuments titles of earthly dignity. 
because they knew that with the God whom 
they served ‘ there was no respect of persons;’ 
neither did they care to mention the fact of 
their vondage, or of their deliverance from 
bondage to some earthly master, because they 
thought only of that higher and more perfect 
liberty wherewith Christ had set them free ; 
remembering that ‘ he that was called, being a 
boncman, was yet the freeman of the Lord, 
and likewise be thit was called, being free, 
was still the bondman of Chvrist.’— Atlantic 
Monthly. 





Defying Bad-Luck. 


A society has lately been formed at Bordeaux 
to put down the superstitions of evil omens. As 
everybody knows, it is bad luck to begin any- 
thng.ona Fridav—or sit down ata table with 
thirteen —or to balance your chair on one leg, or 
to spill galt;,between yourself and friend. The 
new society. propose to have regular dinners on 
Fridays, to have just thirteen guests, and to turn 
on one leg and spill salt all around before com- 
meneing! In the whole year durmg which III 
Luck has been thus defied, no single fatality has 
vecurred to any member.— Independent. 

Good. How many boys and girls will treat 
the common superstition about looking at the new 


moon over a particular shoulder, in the same way. 








Doing away with Lawyers. 


The Young Men's Christian Association of 
Pittsburg have adopted a policy which must be 
very alarming to the lawyers of that city. Ata 
recent mecting, resolujiens were adopted for the 
appointment of a Committee of Arbitration, before 
whom the members of the Association and all 
others who may wish to have their personal diffi- 
enlties settled im obedience t» Christian rules, 
may bring their matters of controversy. 

The object of this movement is, to open the 
way for a more general observance of the injunc- 
tions plainl, given by Paul, in the sixth chapter 
of his first Episte te the Cormunhians. It has 
long been ad sgrace to those calling themselves 
Christians, that, instead of an attemp: ainicably 
to settle their differences, as those who have re- 


fore unbelievers.’ 


sued a member in another, and the court-room 
has become the scene of hostile, if not revengefal 
measures betwen them, do the people of the | 
world, standing oy, exclaim, * Behold, how these | 





alone I did something; and if we don’t do 
well in this expedition now, people will sty. | 
* Why, those fellows have prevented him from 


Christians lore one another !" | 
The day is past for converting people to Christi- | 
anity by only an exhibition of its theory—by 





preaching of love, good-will, and forbearance 
while its professors, upon wvery occasion of fancied 
insult or injury, rush upon each other with al) 
the bitterness of litigation. It is to be hoped 
that the step taken by the Association of our city 
will be imitated, and that churches, individually, 
will also join in the effort to show the world that, 
when they pray, ‘ Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven,’ they mean somethirg more than 
the expression of an abstract idea.— Independent, 


Good again. This is one of the most hopeful 
signs of movement that we have seen of late in 
the churches. If the great revival leads their 
members to cease quarreling, and to do without 
lawyers, so much of ite fruit, at least, will be 
genuine, 





A Virtuous Crusade, 


A writer in the train of the Utah peace com- 
missioners states that the system of buyirg and 
selling Indian women is carried on all along the 
route across the plains among the traders and 
frontiersmen, as a regular established practice. 
Almost every white man along the route has an 
Indian concubine purchased, and when tired of one, 
he ships her off and gets another. The children 
of these unions are tvtally neglected by the fa- 
thers, and grow up as they may under the care 
of the mothers, At all the forts along the route 
the young officers, settlers, and all who can afford 
it, keep their squaws.— nge. 

And these are the men, we suppose, who are 
so zealous for getting up a war with the Mor- 
mons in behalf of virtue and good order, and 
against polygamy. Enough said. 





AwnotHer Horse-Tamer.—A correspondent of 
the N. Y. Tribune, who writes from Lancas- 
ter, Ohio, after referring to the celebrity of Mr. 
Rarey, as the great American horse tamer, says 
that John J. Stutzman, of Fairfield county, 
‘Ohio, is Mr. Rarey’s acknowledged superwr in 
breaking and training wild and unmanageable 
horses. He states that Mr. Stutzman was for 
some time Mr. Rarey’s traveling companion and 
that he refused Mr. Rarey’s offer of $3,000 a 
year to travel with him and sell his books. The 
Tribune’s correspondent describes several cases 
that came under his own observation, showing 
Mr. Stutzman’s skill and success, stating that 
what he accomplished was done by kindness.— 
He conc'udes thus:—‘ Mr. Stutzman is a young 
man of talent, of a kind and gentle dispositivn, 
great decision of character, and an enthusiastic 
lover of the horse. He looks with contempt upon 
those who use this noble animal with inhumanity.* 





A man’s body,—said the Professor,—is what- 
ever is occupied by his will and his sensibility. — 
* * The svul of a man has a serics of 
concentric envelopes round it, like the core uf 
an onion, or the innermost of a nest of 
boxes. First he has his natural garment of flesh 
and blood. Then his artificial nteguments, with 
their true skin of solid stutfs, their cuticle of 
lighter tissues, and their varivusly-tinted pigments. 
Thirdly, his domicile, be it a single chamber or a 
stately mansion. And then, the whole visible 
world, in which Time buttons him up as ina 
loose outside wrapper.— Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. 





Mrs. Partineton’s Visit To THE TENT- 
ep Fie.p.—‘t Did the guar] prescnt arms to 
you, Mrs. Partington ?” asked a commissary, 
as he met her at the entrance of the marquee. 

** You mean the century,” said she, smiling ; 
**T have heard so much about the tainted field 
that I believe T could deplore an attachment 
into line myself, and secure them as well as an 
officer. You asked me if the guard presented 
arms. He didn’t, but a sweet little man with 
an epilepsy on his shoulder and a smile on his 
face did. and asked me if I. wouldn’t go into a 
tent a.d smie. I told him that we could 
both smile outside, when he politely touched 
bis chateau and left me.” 

The commi-sary: presented a hard wooden 
stool upon which she reposed herself. 

“ This is one of the seats of war, I suppose !”” 
said she. ‘*Oh, what a hard lot a soldier is 
objected to! I don’t wonder a mite at the 
hardening influence of a soldier’s life. What 
is that for?” asked she, as_ the. noise of a ean- 
non saluted her ear. ‘Ll hope they aint firiag 
on my account.”? There was solicitude in her 
tone as she spoke, and she was informed it 
was only the Governor, who had just arrived 
upon the field. ‘* Dear me!’ said she, ** how 
cruel it is to make the old gentleman come 
away down here, when he is so feeble that he 
has tu take his staff with him wherever he 
govs’? She was so affected at the idea that 








nounced the world and become brethren in Christ. k > 
they ‘go to law’ with each other, * am! that be- laut from the ‘* tainted field ”—[ Boston Post. 


How often, when a member | 
of one denomination of evangelieal Christiins has | 


she had to take a few drops of white wine ¢ 
restore her equilibrium and to counteract the 
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Co Correspondents. 

J. P. Jr.. Winois.—The Community has no formal or written 
Constitution. It is found: d on religious fellowship and sym” 
pathy of views. These views. derived from. and in harmony 
with the Bible. are set forth at considerable length in the Bere- 
an. The pamphlet and papers which we send, will give you 
some idea of our social system. and mode of life and govern- 
ment, 
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